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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Vol. VII, No. 1 June, 1920 

JONATHAN CARVER AND THE CARVER GRANT 1 

For residents of the upper Mississippi valley the career of 
Jonathan Carver must ever possess a peculiar interest. Al- 
though practically a century of exploitation of this region hy the 
French preceded Carver's enterprise of 1766-1767, with the con- 
clusion of the seven years' war their dominion vanished from 
North America. For ohvious reasons the French had concealed 
as far as possible from their English rivals the knowledge they 
had gained of the interior of the continent. Accordingly, the 
opportunity still remained to Carver to reveal to the English- 
speaking world as a fresh discovery the geographical knowledge 
which by two years of toilsome adventure he had acquired. 

That Carver fully appreciated the importance of the informa- 
tion he brought back to civilization in the autumn of 1768 there 
is ample evidence. Within a month after his return to Boston 
there appeared in the Boston Chronicle a "Proposal to the pub- 
lic" for the issuance on subscription basis of a journal of his 
travels. For some reason, however, — probably because of lack 
of response on the part of the public — the project was aban- 
doned and in February, 1769, Carver sailed for England, intent 
on bringing out his journal there. The story of his disappoint- 
ment and of the factors responsible for postponing publication 
of his book until 1778 is recited by Carver himself in the intro- 
duction to the first edition of his Travels. It is sufficient here to 
observe that, after long years of alternation between hope and 
despair, he finally died of want in London in 1780. Meanwhile 
his book had been published two years before and it quickly 

1 This paper was given as the presidential address at the thirteenth annual meeting 
of the Mississippi valley historical association at Greencastle, Indiana, April 29, 1920. 
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achieved a widespread success. Edition followed edition in Eng- 
lish, German, French, and Dutch, until in all thirty or more had 
been published. But the book, no less than its author, was des- 
tined to experience fluctuations of fortune. From time to time 
its validity was called in question by students of the subjects 
with which it dealt, until at length a brilliant exponent of the 
modern school of historical criticism, Mr. Edward G. Bourne of 
Yale, subjected it to a destructive analysis calculated to blast 
forever the claims of Carver concerning his explorations and 
the reputation of his Travels. 2 

The last word, apparently, had been said on the subject, and 
for a time there were none so poor as to do Carver honor. But 
it is never safe to celebrate a victory until all the returns are in. 
Upon reconsideration it became apparent that the performance 
of the historical critic was itself open to criticism and that there 
was still something to be said in defense of Carver and his 
famous book. During the last decade several middle western 
historical workers have approached the question from one angle 
or another. 3 The publication more recently of Mr. William 
Browning's notable contribution upon the early career of Car- 
ver 4 and the acquisition by the State historical society of Wis- 
consin of important manuscript material pertaining to his later 
life and to the Carver grant seems to render the occasion oppor- 
tune for a fresh discussion of Carver's career in the light of all 
the information now available. 

Of Carver's ancestry and early life two contradictory accounts 
have hitherto been given, one by Dr. John Lettsom, benefactor 
of Carver's English widow, the other by the Reverend Samuel 
Peters, who, in his old age,became claimant of the Carver grant. 5 

2 Edward G. Bourne, ' ' The travels of Jonathan Carver, ' ' in American historical 
review, 11 : 287 ff . 

3 See John T. Lee, ' ' A bibliography of Carver 's travels, ' ' and ' ' Captain Jonathan 
Carver: additional data," in Wisconsin historical society, Proceedings, 1909, p. 143 
ff., 1912, p. 87 ff.; testimony of J. F. Lee and M. M. Quaife in United States of 
America vs. Economy light and power company; M. M. Quaife, "Critical evaluation 
of the sources for western history," in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
1: 169 ff. ; Robert Rogers, Ponteach: or the savages of America, edited by Allan 
Nevins (Chicago, 1914), 120 ff. 

* William Browning, "The early history of Jonathan Carver," in Wisconsin mag- 
azine of history, 3: 291 ff. 

5 Lettsom 's sketch is given in the introduction to the London, 1781, edition of 
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Lettsom's account is obviously erroneous in part and it was 
therefore rejected by Bourne; that of Peters was likewise 
rejected, on the two-fold ground, apparently, that statements 
emanating from Peters are not entitled to credit, and that the 
one in particular which made Carver a direct descendant of 
Governor Carver of Plymouth could not be true since the gov- 
ernor left no surviving male issue. Now, a liar may tell the 
truth on occasion, and equally an honest man may speak errone- 
ously. The critic's distrust of Peters' veracity was amply justi- 
fied; but in the matter of Jonathan Carver's descent from Gov- 
ernor John Carver, Peters evidently intended to tell the truth 
and almost succeeded in doing so, for the explorer's first Ameri- 
can ancestor was in fact Robert Carver, the brother of Governor 
John Carver of Plymouth. 6 Robert Carver settled at Marshfield, 
Massachusetts, about the year 1638, and here, thirty years later, 
was born his grandson, David Carver. Some time prior to the 
year 1700 David Carver located at Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
where he married Hannah Dyer about the year 1702. To them 
was born (besides other children) a son, Jonathan, April 13, 
1710. 7 About the year 1718 David Carver removed with his 
family to Canterbury, Connecticut, where he died in 1727. 

In view of the many statements that have been made concern- 
ing the ignorance and lowly estate of Jonathan Carver 8 it is 
worth while to note what manner of man his father was, and 
what the environment in which he was reared. The investiga- 
tions of Browning show that Ensign David Carver was a man of 
prominence in his community for at least a quarter of a century 
before his death. At Weymouth he was elected to a number of 
offices, including those of tithingman, constable, and selectman. 

Carver's Travels. Peters' brief account is in American state papers: public lands, 
4: 88. A much longer biographical sketch of Carver, which seems to have been pre- 
pared in 1805 by Samuel Harrison (discussed later in this paper), possibly with the 
aid of Peters, is among the Peters papers in the Wisconsin historical library. 

6 On Jonathan Carver 's ancestry and youth, see Browning, ' ' The early history of 
Jonathan Carver, ' ' in Wisconsin magazine of history, 3 : 291 ff. 

i Lettsom stated that Carver was born at Stillwater, Connecticut, in 1732 ; Peters, 
that his birth occurred at Canterbury in 1729. From the fact that his marriage to 
Abigail Bobbins took place in 1746, recent writers have inclined to place his birth 
some years earlier than these dates. 

8 For a discussion of this point see Lee, ' ' A bibliography of Carver 's travels, ' ' in 
Wisconsin historical society, Proceedings, 1909, p. 145 ff. 
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He was a "householder" of the village and owner, in addition to 
other property, of a grist-mill. After removing to Canterbury 
he was repeatedly elected leather sealer; within two years he 
was chosen "first selectman" and he repeatedly served as mod- 
erator of the town meetings. So numerous were these elections 
that Browning concludes that in his first few years at Canter- 
bury David Carver "was elected to about every office in the gift 
of the town. ' ' Dying in 1727, when not quite sixty years of age, 
he left an estate the appraisal value of which was over £2,000. 
Although this figure would be deemed unimpressive at the pres- 
ent time, in his day and environment it made him a man of 
wealth. 

On the maternal side, too, the explorer's ancestry was of the 
best. Mrs. David Carver was a sister of Colonel John Dyer of 
Canterbury and Colonel Thomas of Windham, both prominent 
in the affairs of Connecticut. Solomon Pain, son-in-law of David 
Carver and executor of his estate, was widely known as a leader 
and organizer of the separatist church movement in Connecticut. 
Instead of the obscure youth and absence of education which 
many writers have ascribed to Jonathan Carver, it is amply evi- 
dent that he enjoyed the best advantages his time and place 
afforded and that his nearest older relatives and associates were 
men of influence and standing in more than a local way. With 
respect both to heredity and environment Carver's equipment 
was of the best. 

Of detailed information concerning Carver's doings prior to 
the seven years ' war there is little. On October 20, 1746, he mar- 
ried Abigail Bobbins at Canterbury, and to them, according to 
Canterbury town records, were born daughters in 1747 and 1748. 
Hence it seems apparent that until the latter date the explorer 
continued to reside at Canterbury. A few years later, however, 
when the seven years ' war opened, the couple is found domiciled 
at Montague, Massachusetts. A man of military age who lived 
in western Massachusetts during these stirring years could hard- 
ly have avoided military service if he would, but Carver seems 
to have entertained no such desire. Over his military record, as 
over most things else concerning him, Bourne and other critics 
have cast the shadow of doubt. Yet Lee has proved 9 from con- 

9 Lee, ' ' Captain Jonathan Carver : additional data, ' ' in Wisconsin historical soci- 
ety, Proceedings, 1912, p. 89 ff. 
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temporary records that the account given by Dr. Lettsom of 
Carver's military services is substantially correct. Peters says 
that Carver, enlisting as a private soldier, behaved "so brave 
and heroic ' ' that he was promoted successively to a lieutenancy 
and a captaincy ; that he went through the terrible massacre of 
Fort William Henry ; 10 that he served under Wolfe at Quebec 
and with Amherst at the siege and surrender of Montreal ; and 
that as a soldier and officer "he always acquitted himself with 
the high reputation of ability and bravery." 11 General Gage 
certified in 1768 that Carver had served as a captain "during 
the late War, with Reputation, ' ' and that he ' ' ever bore the char- 
acter of a very good man. " 12 A significant indication, mean- 
while, of his repute among his neighbors at home is afforded by 
the information that "Lieutenant Carver" was selectman of 
Montague in 1759. 13 

The humdrum routine of peaceful Montague, after several 
years of military life, seems to have accorded ill with Carver's 
temper. "Enured to fatigue and danger," relates Peters, he 
"became uneasy with a retirement in domestic Life," and within 
three years he entered upon a practically final separation from 
his wife and children. According to Carver himself, 1 * he inde- 
pendently conceived and put into execution a project for explor- 
ing the new-won dominions of Great Britain beyond the Great 
lakes, and finding thence a route across the continent to the west- 
ern ocean. From this vantage point the Connecticut Yankee's 
vision took a still wider range. With an English post once estab- 
lished on the Pacific, a new center of operations would be af- 
forded for prosecuting the trade with China and a renewed 

10 His vivid eyewitness account of this, published in the Travels, has been discred- 
ited by Bourne and Thwaites, but more recently has been validated by Lee. See 
Bourne, "The travels of Jonathan Carver," in American, historical review, 11: 290; 
Wisconsin historical collections, 18: 280; Lee, "A bibliography of Carver's travels," 
in Wisconsin historical society, Proceedings, 1909, p. 143 ff. 

11 Manuscript biography, in letter to the editor of the New York Columbian, July 
5, 1815. Transcript in Wisconsin historical library. 

12 Lee, ' ' Captain Jonathan Carver : additional data, ' ' in Wisconsin historical soci- 
ety, Proceedings, 1912, p. 113. 

13 E. P. Pressey, History of Montague (Montague, Massachusetts, 1910), 242. 
Since Carver, according to documents discovered by Lee, did not attain his captaincy 
until after 1760 it seems probable that the selectman and the future explorer are 
identical. 

14 Introduction to the London, 1778, edition of the Travels. 
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search for the northwest passage. It was a magnificent project, 
fairly anticipating by forty years the exploration of Lewis and 
Clark under the patronage of President Jefferson. That Carver 
has given a correct account of its origin seems, however, im- 
probable. Its real father was another son of Connecticut whose 
career was even more picturesque than Carver's and whose end 
was equally unfortunate. The name of Robert Rogers had be- 
come a household word throughout America by reason of his 
daring exploits as a ranger in the seven years ' war. At the close 
of the war he proceeded to England to seek political or other 
preferment. There he dabbled in literature, producing the sec- 
ond drama ever printed by an American; speedily acquired 
celebrity as a roisterer and clubman; and besieged those in 
authority for governmental appointment. In the latter connec- 
tion he laid before the king a bold project for finding the north- 
west passage. 15 With two hundred men, suitably provisioned 
and equipped, he proposed to proceed across the headwaters of 
the Mississippi and down the Oregon to Puget sound ; thence he 
would follow the coast northward to the Arctic and the hoped-for 
passage. For the consummation of the enterprise, he estimated, 
three years' time and £28,700 would be needed. 

This plea of Rogers was rejected by the privy council, but in 
its stead he was given the command of the important post of 
Mackinac. Never was a more unhappy appointment. As a lead- 
er of rangers in border warfare Rogers was superb, but as a 
responsible executive in a position calling for the exercise of dis- 
cretion and judgment he proved a total failure. His short and 
tumultuous career as governor of Mackinac ended with his sum- 
mary arrest on a charge of treason 16 in December, 1767. Long 
before this termination of his governorship, however, Rogers 
had taken steps looking to the execution of his project of western 
exploration. Hardly had he arrived at Mackinac in the summer 
of 1766 when, probably through prior collusion on the subject, 
Jonathan Carver appeared on the scene. Almost immediately 
Rogers engaged him to lead an exploring party to the westward 
and outfitted him with provisions for the journey. At the be- 
ginning of September, Carver paddled across Lake Michigan to 

15 Eogers, Ponteach: or the savages of America (Nevins ed.), 102 ff. 

16 Later changed to a charge of mutiny, on the trial of which Eogers was acquitted. 
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Green Bay and made his way thence by the Fox- Wisconsin river 
route to Prairie du Chien. Here he turned northward and in 
due time reached the falls of St. Anthony, where by prearrange- 
ment with Rogers a fresh supply of goods for use in his trans- 
continental journey was to have met him. The supplies never 
arrived and the journey which Carver made to Lake Superior in 
the hope of there securing an outfit from the traders who annu- 
ally went west from Mackinac by way of Lake Superior to Grand 
Portage and beyond, proved equally futile. Without the goods 
it was idle to attempt the western exploration, and Carver was 
forced to content himself with spending upwards of a year ex- 
ploring the upper Mississippi and the shores of Lake Superior, 
whence he returned to Mackinac at the end of August, 1767. 
There he spent the winter, returning to Boston in midsummer, 
1768, over two years after his departure therefrom. He carried 
back with him a certain Indian deed, the foundation of the 
famous Carver grant, which will be considered later in this 
study. He carried also a store of experiences and a fund of 
geographical information concerning the upper Mississippi and 
the Lake Superior regions calculated to bring him fame and pre- 
ferment if only he could lay them before the public. 

The hopes which Carver must have entertained when on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1769, he set sail for England were destined to meet 
with cruel disappointment. After eleven years of life in Eng- 
land he died of privation and want in the capital of the empire 
he had labored so valiantly to preserve and extend. During this 
sojourn in England he had, after years of trial and disappoint- 
ment, brought out his volume of Travels in 1778. The book 
achieved instant success, but this availed little to relieve the 
wants of its author. In addition to his great work, he wrote a 
treatise on the culture of tobacco, drew maps, and loaned his 
name to be used in bolstering the fortunes of a new Universal 
geography which appeared in 1779. These things aside, he im- 
portuned the government for compensation for his toils and 
expenditures while exploring the northwest ; and, forgetting his 
obligation to the wife and family in America, in 1774 he con- 
tracted a marriage alliance with Mrs. Mary Harris, widow of a 
captain in the royal navy. The fruit of this union was two chil- 
dren, one of whom died young; the other, Martha, grew to 
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womanhood and in due time made her appearance as a claimant 
of the Carver grant. Aside from this bigamous marriage, noth- 
ing to the discredit of Carver during these later years has come 
to light. On the contrary, it seems evident from the scattering 
bits of positive information available that he bore an excellent 
reputation and had the power to command the respectful con- 
sideration of shrewd and influential men. 

To two men in particular was the explorer and, later, his 
widow indebted. Dr. John Fothergill was one of the most emi- 
nent and successful physicians in England. 17 He won distinc- 
tion, too, as a scientist and for his notable philanthropic enter- 
prises. When Carver fell ill Dr. Fothergill not only treated him 
without charge, but he accompanied each medical prescription 
with a generous gift of money. But misfortune had not broken 
the pride of Carver, who discontinued his visits to his benefac- 
tor, deliberately preferring starvation to the further acceptance 
of bounty, notwithstanding it was freely bestowed. 18 "If I had 
known his distress he should not thus have died!" exclaimed 
Fothergill when Carver 's fate was communicated to him. 

It was Fothergill who brought Dr. John C. Lettsom, his dis- 
ciple and friend, likewise famous for his scientific attainments 
and philanthropic interests, into contact with Carver. Three 
days before Carver's demise, Lettsom called upon him at Fother- 
gill 's request. Contrary to the supposition of many of Carver's 
commentators, Lettsom had never seen Carver before this visit, 
and the interest he shortly displayed for the explorer was 
aroused only after Carver's death. Lettsom 's knowledge of 
Carver, therefore, was gained wholly from such papers as he left 
behind and from such information as he might glean from the 
widow and others. This circumstance accounts for the errors 

« On Fothergill 's career see John C. Lettsom, Memoirs of John Fothergill, if. D. 
(fourth edition, London, 1786). His connection with Carver, together with Dr. Lett- 
som 's patronage of Carver's widow and child, are set forth on p. 81 ff. 

is ' ' But Captain Carver was not an importunate solicitor ; the mind not hardened 
by familiarity of refusal, or that hath not acquired, by frequent struggles, the art of 
suppressing its emotions, possesses that diffidence which is the inseparable associate 
of worth. Between diffidence and want, many were the struggles of Captain Carver, 
but, overcome at length by repeated acts of the Doctor's generosity, a jealous sus- 
picion of becoming troublesome to his benefactor, determined him to prefer that 
want, from the deprivation of the necessaries of life, which put it out of the power of 
his choice; for death soon triumphs over famine." Ibid., 83. 
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committed by Lettsom in his account of Carver's life and also 
exonerates Carver from responsibility for these errors. 

Carver, dying penniless, was buried in the section of the 
churchyard reserved for paupers. But Lettsom, reflecting on 
the utility of his Travels, "considered him as a public loss, and 
his offspring as the children of the public." He therefore pre- 
sented the widow a few pounds for the purchase of food and 
clothing. Instead, she used the money to remove her husband's 
body from the pauper's plot to a more respectable resting place 
and to raise over it a suitable monument. Almost nothing is 
known of the life or character of Mary Carver, but this single 
imprudent act argues eloquently for the essential nobility of her 
nature. It moved the heart of Lettsom, who continued to man- 
ifest an interest in her welfare. Thus, he secured control of the 
Travels and brought out the third edition for the benefit of the 
widow in 1781. It may be surmised, too, that he had some agency 
in obtaining the annuity which was later bestowed upon her by 
the king. That Mrs. Carver's affections were stronger than her 
judgment seems indicated by Lettsom 's statement that he seldom 
saw her when she was not intoxicated. 19 

The remainder of this study has to do with the famous Carver 
grant, which until comparatively recent years has occasioned 
anxious inquiry on the part of unwary investors in fraudulent 
or invalid land titles. So far as positive evidence is concerned, 
Carver himself never said anything in life about the noted 
grant. 20 But when in 1781 Dr. Lettsom published the third edi- 
tion of the Travels, he prefixed to Carver's narrative an account 
of the explorer's career. Herein was first revealed to the world 
an Indian deed, the original of which was stated to be in Lett- 
som 's possession, granting to Carver upwards of ten thousand 
square miles of land lying in the modern states of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. The deed purports to have been made to Carver 
by two Sioux chiefs in a council at a great cave within the limits 
of modern St. Paul, May 1, 1767. The land thus conveyed was 
bounded by a line running along the east bank of the Mississippi 

!» Transcript of a letter of Lettsom to Gravener, January 15, 1805, in Wisconsin 
historical library. 

20 The statements of the Keverend Samuel Peters in this connection will be con- 
sidered presently. 
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from the falls of St. Anthony to the mouth of the Chippewa 
river; thence due east for one hundred miles; thence due north 
one hundred and twenty miles ; and from this point southwest- 
wardly to the starting point — in other words the territory 
granted comprised most of the northwestern quarter of the pres- 
ent state of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Carver was obviously incapable of fabricating such a 
document, and there can be no escape from the conclusion that it 
originated with Carver. Did he mendaciously fabricate it, or 
did the transaction described in the deed in fact take place? 
One of these alternatives must be accepted, but neither is sus- 
ceptible of clear demonstration. Resorting, then, to inference 
based on the pertinent circumstances of the case, the present 
writer inclines to the conclusion that the grant which the deed 
sets forth was in fact made to Carver. The validity of the grant 
is quite another matter, of course. Carver least of all could 
have harbored any illusions as to its value in the absence of its 
formal recognition by the British government. Such recogni- 
tion was never gained and the deed, consequently, was never 
valid. Why, then, did Carver accept and preserve it? And 
why remain silent about it? These questions can be answered 
with reasonable probability. It cost him nothing to take the 
deed ; it afforded, at any rate, interesting evidence of his prowess 
with the natives and of his success in conciliating their good will. 
No candid reader of his Travels can fail to be impressed with 
his enthusiasm for the expansion of English commerce and 
dominion ; and with reference to the particular scheme which he 
carried back to England for trade and exploration, it was of 
material moment to be able to show that the natives would wel- 
come the establishment he proposed to make at Lake Pepin. 
What better evidence of such an attitude on their part could he 
carry to England than the very deed in question? It is quite 
within the range of probability to suppose that Carver never in- 
tended to exploit the grant merely in the capacity of private own- 
ership, but rather in the public way here suggested. Indeed, but 
for the outbreak of the revolution, it seems likely he would have 
succeeded in this project, for he had enlisted the support of 
Richard Whitworth, speaker of the house of commons, to put 
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into execution his great design. 21 Why, then, did he maintain 
silence about the grant ? We do not know that he did. He may 
well have discussed it with Whitworth, or even with the privy 
council. But in the midst of the revolution (the volume of 
Travels was printed in 1778), with no present likelihood of real- 
izing his design, he may wisely have concluded that it was idle 
to say anything about the grant in the book. 

Whether or no the Indian deed was fabricated by Carver, the 
Carver grant has a real, albeit a complex and involved, history. 
After Jonathan Carver's death the widow showed to Dr. Lett- 
som "a paper of half a sheet with two marks said to be those of 
Indian chiefs at the foot of a grant of Land. " 22 In his pub- 
lished account of Carver, Lettsom represented that this deed was 
now in his possession. If so, such possession was only tempo- 
rary, for he later stated in response to an inquiry that his first 
knowledge of the supposed conveyance was gained from the 
widow after Carver's death; that after her death he "searched 
every lodging where she had been and the place where she died 
without being able to find the least vestige of paper or cloaths, 
not even any certificate of her having been married to Capt. 
Carver"; and that he was now (1804) of opinion that no such 
"legal instrument" was in existence. 23 

The further history of the Carver grant centers so largely 
around the character and acts of the Reverend Dr. Samuel 
Peters that the story can best be told in connection with a survey 
of his career. Peters is one of the bizarre characters of Amer- 
ican history. His life, like ancient Gaul, is divided into three 
parts. 24 Born at Hebron, Connecticut, November 20 (o. s.), 1735, 
he became an Episcopal minister, and until the year 1774 led the 
quiet life of a village curate in his native town. In the dispute 
with the mother country, which was shortly to flame into open 
revolt, Peters adopted a decided tory attitude and because of 
this he was forced to flee the country. He reached England 

2i Carver, Travels (1778 ed.), 539 ff. 

22 Transcript of letter of Lettsom to Gravener, January 15, 1805, in Wisconsin 
historical library. 

2 3 Ibid. 

-* On Peters ' career see Franklin B. Dexter, Biographical sketches of the graduates 
of Yale college with annals of the college history (New York, 1896), 2: 482 ff., with 
bibliography appended. 
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about the close of the year 1774, and here he continued to sojourn 
for the nest thirty years. In the present brief survey but three 
facts concerning this period need be noted: Peters early ob- 
tained a pension from the government, which afforded him a 
means of support. He shortly wrote a history of Connecticut, 
published anonymously in 1781, and its contents have provided 
loyal sons of the "Nutmeg state" with material for angry ani- 
madversion until the present moment. Finally, from the begin- 
ning of this English sojourn, if his own statements are to be 
credited, but more probably only shortly before its termination, 
Peters manifested an active interest in the fate of Carver and 
of his Indian grant. 

Two incidents occurring about the same time — a quarrel with 
William Pitt which resulted in striking Peters' name from the 
pension roll, 25 and the receipt of a letter 26 from one Samuel Har- 
rison of Chittenden, Vermont — led Peters in 1805, now in his 
seventieth year, to return to America and there begin the third 
period in his career. Harrison was a native of England, now 
living in Vermont, and a distant relative by marriage of one of 
Jonathan Carver's granddaughters by his American wife. In 
the capacity of agent for the Carver heirs, he informed Peters 
of the supposed grant to Carver and of the reports that had 
come to America concerning his English marriage; and asked 
that Peters learn and report to him whether the deed could be 
found, and the facts about the supposed marriage and any issue 
that might have resulted therefrom. Peters undertook the com- 
mission, presumably with alacrity in view of Harrison 's offer of 
"ample compensation." Therewith, despite his holy orders and 
his advanced years, he entered upon a career of real estate spec- 
ulation and promotion which was to consume the remainder of 
his life (he lived until more than ninety years of age) and add 
an interesting chapter to the history of the upper Mississippi 
valley. 

It is characteristic of the maze of chicanery and deception 
into which this chapter plunges the investigator that, some ten 
years prior to Harrison's communication to Peters, Carver's 

25 Statement of Governor John S. Peters in William B. Sprague, Annals of the 
American pulpit, 5: 193. 

26 Harrison to Peters, October 9, 1804. Transcript in Wisconsin historical library. 
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heirs had sold their claim to the Indian grant to Edward Hough- 
ton of Vermont for the sum of £50,000 sterling. Houghton never 
paid the purchase money to the heirs, who seem to have con- 
tinued to consider themselves as entitled to the property. 27 To 
Peters, the prospect disclosed by the receipt of Harrison's letter 
must have come as a heaven-sent opportunity. With commend- 
able promptness he returned to his native land and shortly ac- 
quired a proprietary interest in the claim of the heirs to the 
Carver grant. 28 On January 1, 1806, Samuel Harrison on behalf 
of the heirs petitioned congress praying the ratification of the 
Indian deed. 29 Peters about the same time applied to President 
Jefferson for an appointment "as superintendent over the In- 
dians, near as may be to the Falls of St. Anthony, ' ' 30 stating as 
the reason for the request that he had agreed with Carver's 
heirs to go and settle with them on the grant as soon as congress 
should ratify the deed. The following weeks Peters spent at 
Washington prosecuting the claim before the committee of con- 
gress to which it had been referred. The record of the com- 
mittee's action has been lost and we have only the statements of 
Peters, given before a later committee of congress, 31 as to what 
took place. Peters then claimed that the committee in 1806 had 
agreed with Harrison that if the present successors of the two 
chiefs who had signed the original deed to Carver in 1767 would 
recognize the claim, it would thereupon be ratified by congress ; 
and that to afford him opportunity to secure such recognition by 
the chiefs the hearing was adjourned and the papers pertaining 

27 The deed to Houghton is printed in connection with a memorial of the Missis- 
sippi land company of New York to congress in 1822. 

28 Peters testified before a congressional committee in 1825 that he bought the 
claim of the heirs in November, 1806. American state papers: public lands, 4: 83. 
But during the session of congress preceding this date he had actively engaged in 
pushing the claim of the heirs before congress and had agreed with them, so he in- 
formed President Jefferson, to settle on the grant when it should be confirmed to 
them. 

29 A transcript of the petition is in the Wisconsin historical library. Martha Pope, 
the English daughter of Carver, was represented as joining with the American heirs 
in the petition; the number of heirs, together with "consorts and children," was 
given as ninety-eight persons. 

30 Transcript in Wisconsin historical library of a letter (unaddressed, but obvious- 
ly to Jefferson), January 27, 1806. 

31 Report to house of representatives, January 28, 1825, on the Carver grant, 
printed in American state papers: public lands, 4: 82 ff. 
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to it deposited with Samuel Otis, secretary of the senate. 32 When 
Harrison returned to Vermont and told the heirs what they must 
do as a preliminary to taking possession of the grant, they held 
a meeting and decided they were unable to afford the expense 
of sending a mission to the Sioux. In November, 1806, there- 
fore, they sold their claim to Peters. 33 

Much else did Peters relate to the congressional committee 
concerning Carver's claim, 34 but unfortunately the conclusion 
cannot be escaped that in his pursuit of the grant to Carver he 
did not hesitate to distort the truth whenever such distortion 
promised to advance his interest. His statements, uncorrobo- 
rated, cannot be relied upon; and in the absence of supporting 
authority can be accepted only tentatively. In the light of the 
sources at present available the present writer is led to conclude 
that Peters' claims of an early acquaintance with Carver at 
Canterbury are unfounded ; that while he may have known Car- 
ver in England in the years 1774 to 1780, he knew nothing of 
the Carver grant, or at any rate felt no interest in it, until the 
receipt of Samuel Harrison's letter of October 9, 1804; and that 
his later statements concerning a knowledge of the Indian deed 
were sheer inventions, fabricated to subserve his enterprise of 
wringing from congress the much-desired validation of the 
grant. 35 

32 American state papers: public lands, 4:83; and Dr. Peters' remarks on the 
committee report of January 28, 1825 (transcript in Wisconsin historical library). 

33 Ibid. 

s 4 American state papers: public lands, 4: 82 ff. 

35 Positive demonstration of these propositions cannot be afforded; they are ad- 
vanced for the present merely as conclusions which the available evidence seems to 
render probable. The writer's chief reason for distrusting Peters' entire story con- 
cerning his acquaintance with Carver and knowledge of the grant consists in the con- 
sideration that had he enjoyed such acquaintance and knowledge there would have 
been no oecasion for making certain false statements under oath to the senate com- 
mittee of 1806; the truth would have served him better than the inventions to which 
he resorted. Thus, he testified that he had been present with Dr. Lettsom at the 
death bed of Carver and that the latter had committed his papers to Lettsom and 
begged that he and Peters secure the ratification of the grant ' ' for the benefit of his 
children and country"; that in 1804, when Peters applied to Lettsom for the original 
deed to send to the American heirs, Lettsom stated that it had disappeared, and he 
had reason to suppose it had been stolen by a servant who had been bribed thereto by 
someone who was promoting Martha Carver's claim to the Indian grant. We have 
already seen that what Lettsom actually said in reply to Peters ' inquiry was radically 
different from Peters' testimony. 
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Having purchased the rights of the Carver heirs in November, 
1806, 36 Peters the following year sent Constant Andrews as his 
agent to visit the Sioux chiefs and secure their ratification of the 
grant to Carver. 37 Andrews went to Detroit and there obtained 
from Governor Hull license to visit the Sioux ; but he fell into the 
hands of an Indian war party and was kept a prisoner for sev- 
eral years. Peters then sent a man named Norton on the same 
mission, and with similar result ; Norton got as far as Mackinac 
when the Indian troubles of 1811 prevented him from going far- 
ther. A man named Cunningham was now sent out, only to be 
stopped by the war between the United States and England. 
Meanwhile, without waiting to perfect his title, Peters undertook 
to sell tracts of land in the Carver grant to whomever he might 
persuade to purchase them. In February, 1812, he laid before 
the authorities of Trinity church of New York a plan for civil- 
izing and christianizing "the Gentiles in the Western Terri- 
tory." 3S He stated that the grant to Carver, more than one hun- 
dred miles square in extent, was now solely his property; that 
he had sixty families settled on it ; 39 and that he intended to 
leave New York for New Orleans in May, 1812, and thence 
ascend the Mississippi in a steamboat to Prairie du Chien. He 
had spent four months with two Sioux chiefs sent as an embassy 
to congress, 40 and in response to their urging had promised to 

36 The reader may well ask what means Peters had at his disposal for the purchase 
of such a claim. He had none, and apparently required none. The consideration 
held out to the heirs was an undertaking on Peters' part to obtain the consent of 
congress and of the present Sioux chiefs and within six months thereafter to deed 
back to the heirs 150,000 acres of land. Thus the enterprise was for Peters one of 
pure promotion from the beginning. See transcript of letter of Robert McClenahan 
to Peters, August 9, 1816, in Wisconsin historical library. 

37 Transcript of letter of Peters to Josiah Meigs, August 16, 1822, in Wisconsin 
historical library. No corroboration of these transactions has been found. Yet it is 
pertinent to note that in a letter to Samuel Browne of London, January 25, 1819, 
Peters stated that he had sent three messengers to secure the confirmation of the 
chiefs, all of whom failed, and that he himself then went out in 1817. 

as Transcript of letter of Peters to the Reverend Williston, February 14, 1812, in 
Wisconsin historical library. 

39 Both statements were, of course, untrue. 

« Another letter, to Peters' nephew, Governor John Peters, May 18, 1815, shows 
that this intercourse with the Sioux ambassadors took place at Washington in 1806. 
"I spent 4 months in Washington in 1806 with the embassadors of the Emperor to 
Congress, who kissed my hand saying. Good man come and occupy your land which 
was once Jonathan Carver's & teach us how to plough land, sow wheat and make it 
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settle on his land near the falls of St. Anthony and teach them 
the arts of civilization, as well as "show them the way to the 
God of Christians." But standing in need of help and of settlers 
on his land, Peters made these offers : to give a township of land, 
six miles square, to found a college for the instruction of the 
Indians and others in the Chippewa country; to give a second 
township to Trinity church for the support of its missionaries 
among the Indians ; to give a third township for the support of 
the church's teachers among the red men; to give a fourth town- 
ship for the use of Episcopal clergymen in "Chippeway Terri- 
tory"; finally, to sell to Trinity, for the support of a cathedral 
church in New York City, a fifth township for $5,000, to enable 
Peters to visit the Sioux and establish peace among them. 

The nub of these proposals evidently lies in their final clause. 
Peters was penniless, and his projected visit to the Sioux coun- 
try would be an expensive undertaking. The early outbreak of 
war with England prevented any further action for several 
years. Hardly had it closed, however, before Peters was writing 
to his nephew" of his plan to set out in July following for 
"Petersylvania," the name he had given his putative colony. 
To this end he armed himself with a petition from Rufus Car- 
ver 42 to "the noble and Valiant Sachems of the brave and gen- 
erous Naudowessie Nation, ' ' reciting the grant of their ancestors 
to Carver and asking their written permission for his heirs and 
assigns to settle, plant, and improve the land. 

Not until the year 1817, however, did Peters carry out his in- 
tention of visiting the Sioux. Meanwhile, without waiting either 
for the confirmation of the Sioux chiefs or of congress, he began 
to institute schemes for the sale of the Carver land. The nature 
of the operations that ensued may be set forth in a single con- 
crete illustration. In August, 1815, Peters deeded to one Ben- 
jamin Connor 500,000 acres in the Carver grant. Connor agreed 
to advance $1,500 to Peters to enable him to visit the Sioux coun- 

Flour how to make logs into Boards, how to make axes & how to travel to and wor- 
ship the Great Spirit and your shoes shall never be dirty nor shall you want beef, 
venison, fat Bears, beavers' tails fish nor fowl which our Emperor and Sachems will 
provide for you." Peters in reply pledged himself to comply with these requests. 

41 Letter of May 18, 1815, to Governor John Peters. Transcript in Wisconsin his- 
torical library. 

«2 In the capacity of eldest son and administrator of the estate of Jonathan Carver. 
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try. He also undertook to sell as much of the half million acres 
deeded him as possible, paying to Peters one-half of the money 
received. At the end of four years, any land still unsold, with 
the exception of a single township, was to be reconveyed to 
Peters ; and the $1,500 originally advanced by Connor was to be 
recouped from Peters' one-half of the proceeds of land sales. 

This scheme might have worked successfully (it is apparent 
that a considerable number of sales were made) but for the pro- 
fusion of rival claimants to the rights of Carver's heirs who now 
came forward. In November, 1815, one of Peters' hopeful dupes, 
Robert McClenahan, reported from Philadelphia that Benjamin 
Munn of New Jersey was selling lands in the grant under a title 
acquired from Rufus Carver. 43 The writer had seen the deed to 
Munn, which had been put on record in the recorder's office of 
Philadelphia. The city was ringing with the business, for it was 
evident to all that a fraud had been committed by someone. 
McClenahan had himself purchased three townships of land, and 
he appealed to Peters to bring suit at once against Rufus Carver 
and establish the validity of his title beyond dispute. McClen- 
ahan 's alarm must have been still further increased when he 
learned, in response to this appeal, that Peters did not have the 
deed from Carver's heirs, but had left it with Samuel Harrison, 
who was now dead; and further when he was informed by an 
agent of Munn that the latter was in possession of the papers 
Peters had entrusted to Harrison, having bought them for $800." 
To complete McClenahan 's despair, Munn's agent affirmed that 
Peters had forfeited his claim upon the heirs of Carver by rea- 
son of failure to fulfill the conditions in consideration of which 
they had conveyed their right in the grant to him. Little wonder 
that McClenahan concluded by urging Peters to compromise 
with Munn the matter of their conflicting claims. This proposal 
Peters did not even deign to answer. 45 In Baltimore, also, 
agents of Peters and of Munn were at work, greatly to the be- 
wilderment of the confiding townsmen. In July, 1816, one of 
them indignantly demanded of Peters an elucidation of the sit- 

^3 Robert McClenahan to Peters, November 18, 1815. 

* 4 McClenahan to Peters, December 14, 1815. See also Connor to Peters, Decem- 
ber 23, 1815. 

45 McClenahan to Peters, August 9, 1816. 
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nation. "As it now stands before me," he wrote, "there is cer- 
tainly something rotten in the trunk of the biggest tree in that 
Territory. ' ' 40 

Such language, however emphatic, fell short of doing justice 
to the subject. For several of the Carver heirs shortly appeared 
in Philadelphia and repudiated both the claims of Munn and of 
Peters to the Carver grant ; and their attorney inserted a notice 
in the press of the city warning the public against buying lands 
in Carver's purchase under the "pretended" title of either 
Munn or Peters thereto. 47 It is quite impossible from the scanty 
records which have been preserved to trace out the thread of 
truth in this maze of fraud. But one thing, at least, stands out 
with entire clarity: the Carver grant constituted a tempting 
prize for promoters, and Peters was but one of numerous spec- 
ulators who sought to make money out of it. 

In the spring of 1817 two parties, rival claimants of the grant, 
left New York intent on visiting and if possible winning the suc- 
cessors of the Sioux chiefs with whom Carver had dealt. One 
mission was composed of two grandsons of Carver, named King 
and Gunn, the other was led by Peters. The grandsons, accord- 
ing to Peters, 48 were sent out by a company of land speculators 
who had convinced them that the deed to Peters was void and 
that Eufus Carver as eldest son and administrator of his 
father's estate was sole inheritor of the grant. King and Gunn 
proceeded to Prairie du Chien and from there in July, 1817, went 
up the Mississippi in company with the party of Major Stephen 
H. Long of the engineer corps of the army. 49 Failing to accom- 
plish their object of gaining the Indian confirmation of the Car- 
ver grant, 50 they returned to New York, meeting Peters' party, 
outward bound, a few miles above Green Bay on August 16.' 1 

*« J. Lewis Wampler to Peters, July 13, 1816. 

« McClenahan to Peters, August 9, 1816. 

is Transcript of a manuscript narrative (undated, but probably written in 1825) 
in Wisconsin historical library. 

« Stephen H. Long, ' ' Voyage in a six-oared skiff to the falls of Saint Anthony 
in 1817," in Minnesota historical collections, 2: 10 ff. 

so ibid. • William H. Keating, Narrative of an expedition, to the source of St. 
Peter's river, Lake Winnepeek, Lake of the Woods, $c. performed in the year 1823, 
by order of the Hon. J. C. Callwun, secretary of war, under the command of Stephen 
H. Long, major, V. S. T. E. (Philadelphia, 1824), 1: 325. 

si Diary of Willard Keyes, in Wisconsin magazine of history, 3 : 349. 
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It is not entirely clear who Peters' financial backers were, al- 
though Willard Keyes, a young Vermonter in search of adven- 
ture who attached himself to the party somewhere in central 
New York, records in his journal that the associates of Peters 
were "agents from a company of merchants in New York," who 
had purchased the Carver grant from him. 52 A possible clue to 
unravel the situation is afforded by the action of Thomas Taylor, 
one of these associates of Peters on his westward journey. After 
proceeding under most arduous conditions of travel as far as 
Mackinac, Taylor abandoned the expedition and returned to New 
York. 53 Peters later explained that on Taylor's arrival at that 
city the Mississippi land company was "dissolved" by the 
secession of sixty of its one hundred subscribers, who objected 
to the company's defrauding Peters of his rights. 54 The remain- 
ing forty filled up the ranks of the company by selling the rights 
of the seceders to new subscribers, elected James Bell president, 
and sent Thomas Taylor to bring Eufus Carver from his Ver- 
mont home to New York where, "illiterate and poor," they 
wheedled him into deeding to them his father's grant. The com- 
pany thereupon dispatched one Butler to Mackinac to bribe 
Michael Dousman and Robert Dickson to use their influence with 
Red "Wing and Lef ei, successors of the chiefs who had made the 
grant to Carver, to ratify the Carver deed, not to Peters but to 
James Bell and company, on the pretense that Peters had sold 
the land to the latter. Dickson accepted the overtures of Butler, 
whereupon the latter proceeded to pay him by drawing a bill for 
12,000 pounds in his favor upon Peters! Peters of course re- 
pudiated the bill and undeceived Dickson, who expressed his 
regret over the deception and his firm friendship for Peters. 65 
This story rests only on Peters' authority, but it seems to 
render probable the conclusion that it was the group of New 
York associates styling themselves the Mississippi land com- 
pany that financed Peters' journey; and that more astute men 
than Peters were scheming, by whatever methods, to win for 
themselves the splendid prize of the Carver grant. 

52 Diary of Willard Keyes, in Wisconsin magazine of history, 3 : 340. 
sa Ibid., 3: 348; transcript of Peters' journal, August 2, 1817, in Wisconsin his- 
torical library. 

5* Transcript of narrative, undated, in Wisconsin historical library, 
os ibid. 
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Whatever one may think of Peters ' veracity there can be noth- 
ing but admiration for the courage and tenacity of will which led 
him, a man in his eighty-third year, to set forth from New York 
for the falls of St. Anthony in the summer of 1817. His asso- 
ciates, aside from Taylor, whose desertion at Mackinac has al- 
ready been noted, were Constant Andrews, John Tuthill, and 
Willard Keyes. 56 Present day residents of the upper Mississippi 
valley may find instruction in considering what was involved in 
a journey from New York to St. Paul a century ago. From New 
York City to Albany Peters went by steamboat. Crossing New 
York by wagon, and thence by schooner on Lake Ontario, Niag- 
ara was reached in eleven days. Here and at Toronto (then 
called York), where Peters had a daughter, several days were 
spent. Leaving Toronto July 10, the little party proceeded 
northward across Ontario by wagon, ' ' carriole, ' ' and bark canoe 
to the head of Georgian bay. Here they learned that the 
schooner in which they had intended to take passage had already 
sailed. Accordingly a rowboat was purchased for sixty dollars 
and a Frenchman engaged to pilot them to distant Mackinac. 
The boat carried, in addition to Peters' party of five, the French- 
man and his family, consisting of his squaw and three children. 
Of the hardships of such a journey it is scarcely necessary to 
speak. "We rowed and encamped every night on islands useful 
only for gnats and muskettoes for 360 miles," records Peters. 
"I know not whether the islands & rocks were more numerous 
than the musquittoes both were unnumerable. " And in like 
strain Keyes writes of the first night on Lake Huron, ' ' stop for 

56 Andrews, according to Peters, had essayed the journey a decade before, only to 
be made prisoner by the Indians. He settled at Black river falls, building there in 
the summer of 1819 probably the first sawmill in Wisconsin. He became enchanted 
with the place and in a letter to Peters (November 10, 1819, printed in American 
state papers: public lands, 4: 87) expressed his desire to live and die there. He is 
perhaps the first and almost the only settler whom Peters succeeded in locating on the 
Carver grant. Tuthill, like Andrews, remained in Wisconsin when Peters returned 
east, but nothing is known of his further career. Keyes was a young man from 
Newfane, Vermont, who on June 2, 1817, fared forth in search of fortune. In central 
New York he fell in with Andrews and by the latter was persuaded to join Peters' 
party. He bought a tract of land of Peters, and like the others remained at Prairie 
du Chien awaiting the success of Peter's enterprise. Despairing of this when two 
years had elapsed, he went down river in the summer of 1819 and a few years later 
became a founder of Quincy, Illinois. For his diary see Wisconsin magazine of his- 
tory, 3: 339 ff., 443 ff. 
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the night on a small island inhabited chiefly by gnats, who re- 
ceived us gladly. ' ' What with mosquitoes, dangerous winds, and 
"foaming billows," the spirit of the octogenarian voyager must 
have been sorely tried. At Mackinac the travelers received a 
foretaste of the country toward which they were proceeding in 
the spectacle of thirty canoe loads of Sauk and Winnebago, near- 
ly naked and painted so as appear "horridly frightful." Here, 
too, Peters reflected on the benighted condition of the village, 
"stocked very much with mullato Indian Children and Indians," 
and their need of a church and a school. At Mackinac the row- 
boat was sold and the Indian dismissed, and Peters, Andrews, 
Tuthill, and Keyes engaged passage to Prairie du Chien in a fur 
trader's boat. This stage of the journey, about six hundred 
miles, consumed the entire month of August. At this point the 
youthful Keyes reflects thus on his experiences since leaving his 
home in rural Vermont three months earlier : ' ' Since that time 
what varying scenes have been presented to my view ! scenes of 
terror and disgust, of admiration and delight, have alternately 
excited my attention. With admiration have I beheld the rare 
productions of Nature in these uncultivated regions ; the verdant 
plains and varigeated hills and dales all clad in Nature's gayest 
livery without the aid of art, have filled my bosom with delight — 
On the other hand the tawny Savage of the wilderness, sculking 
in the thicket, besmeared with paint of various hues, and other- 
wise decorated to render them frightful, thrill terror through 
the breast of those unacquainted with their manners ; and their 
mode of living and eating is disgusting to those who have any 
sence of decency or cleanliness." 

The falls of St. Anthony was Peters ' destination, but Prairie 
du Chien proved his final stopping point, for on arrival there 
Colonel Talbot Chambers, commander of Fort Crawford, pro- 
fessed absence of authority to permit him to enter the Indian 
country. For this, Peters was referred to Governor Ninian Ed- 
wards of Illinois territory, in whose Indian superintendency 
Prairie du Chien was then included. Accordingly Peters took 
quarters at Prairie du Chien and passed the autumn and winter 
vainly awaiting the necessary permission to proceed. It never 
came, and after a nine months' sojourn Peters set out, in 
May, 1818, on the wearisome return journey to New York. He 
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started still hopeful of ultimate success and an early return, 
"having had private intelligence from several sources that are 
encouraging. ' ' 57 Shortly after his departure Red Wing came 
down to Prairie du Chien and, according to Peters' agents 
(Keyes and Andrews), acknowledged the grant to Carver and 
stated his willingness to confirm the deed made by his ances- 
tors. 58 Similar optimistic reports were forwarded to Peters by 
Keyes and Andrews during the succeeding months ; but the rec- 
ognition by the federal government, essential to further prog- 
ress, was not forthcoming and in the spring of 1819 Keyes, 
despairing of anything to come from the Carver grant, to the 
pursuit of which he had devoted two years of his life, turned his 
back upon Wisconsin and, proceeding down river, sought and 
in due time achieved fortune and prosperity in central Illinois. 

Keyes had been an ardent admirer of Peters and believer in 
his grant, and with his disillusionment we may draw the curtain 
on the complex and now long-forgotten web of aspiration, in- 
trigue, and deceit which grew out of the Indian deed to Carver 
given at the "Great Cave" on May 1, 1767. Peters lived on at 
New York until 1826, dying at last in poverty and want, as Car- 
ver had done before him, in the metropolis of the old world. In 
January, 1825, the house committee on private land claims made 
a report on the Carver grant effectually disposing for all time 
of any possibility that the government would ever validate any 
claims based upon it. But hope springs eternal, and thirty years 
later a grandson of Carver visited youthful St. Paul intent on 
the hopeful mission of gaining recognition of the grant to his 
grandfather. 59 

The story of the Carver grant has many sordid aspects, yet it 
revolves around that fundamental lure of the land which has 
chiefly created the nation to which we belong. If Carver and 
Peters were speculators and promoters so also were George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin and hundreds of other 
worthies in the galaxy of American history. The contented mes- 

57 Diary of Willard Keyes, in Wisconsin magazine of history, 3 : 362. 

5s Letter of Keyes to Peters, June 7, 1818, in American state papers : public lands, 
4: 87. 

59 Harriet E. Bishop, Floral home; or first years of Minnesota (New York, 1857), 
26. 
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sage of Constant Andrews from the heart of the "Wisconsin wil- 
derness in November, 1819, "Here I am happy to live; here I am 
willing to die," 60 but expresses the urge to become owners of 
the soil and developers of its natural resources which has im- 
pelled untold thousands into the western wilderness during the 
last three hundred years. The process of their going, and the 
transformation of the wilderness which resulted therefrom, has 
been in large part the history of America thus far. 

To Jonathan Carver, who entertained imperial visions and 
who died of prosaic starvation, the whirligig of time has brought 
a marvelous vindication. In vision he saw the silent wilderness 
of interior North America the seat of a mighty civilization. ' ' To 
what power or authority," he wrote in 1778, "this new world will 
become dependent, after it has arisen from its present uncul- 
tivated state, time alone can discover. But as the seat of Em- 
pire from time immemorial has been gradually progressive 
towards the West, there is no doubt but that at some future 
period mighty kingdoms will emerge from these wildernesses, 
and stately palaces and solemn temples, with gilded spires reach- 
ing the skies, supplant the Indian huts, whose only decorations 
are the barbarous trophies of their vanquished enemies. " S1 To 
those who should open the way for this civilization he foretold 
"emoluments beyond their most sanguine expectations." How 
amply these forecasts have been realized we of this generation 
are aware. Surely the time is at hand, nearly a century and a 
half after his death, for granting Carver's modest request that 
we "bestow some blessings and commendations" on him who 
first of the Anglo-Saxon race pointed out the way for the 
entrance of civilization into the upper Mississippi valley. 

Milo M. Qttaife 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 

so American state papers: public lands, 4: 87. 
ei Carver, Travels (1778 ed.), vii. 



